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COEBESPONDENCE. 



Fifth Avenue, New York, May 26, 1866. 

Mr. Editor, Sir: I shall not attempt to ex- 
press my infinite disgust at your insertion of that 
seurrillous letter from Mister Bach Thalberg Hos- 
kins. My contempt for that man will never be 
told 1 1 But you are worse than he is. 

I did not subscribe for your paper before, and 
now I never will. I will not even borrow it out 
of the letter box at the store, and forget to re- 
turn it. I shall patronize your concern no more. 

Who is this man, Hoskins, that he presumes to 
criticise the actions of others ? It I had him here 
I'd have him written down iu the Daily Trumpe- 
ter and the Weekly Otta Podridcu I'd teach him 
to assail the purity of my order I 

I claim, sir, to be a respectable and intelligent 
man, although I am a piano-player. You may 
smile, sir, but I can prove it. (Who disputes the 
respectability or intelligence ot the Profession? 
Ed.) 

Yes, sir; andl am one who has given certifi- 
cates, many certificates, and am not ashamed to 
ownit! 

Sir, I never change. 

But if, in the course of human events, some 
things become better than others, how then? 
Can a man's certificate prevent progress ?^-No ? 
Then 1 stand by every one that I ever wrote or 
signed! 

I am susceptible oi improvement— in others I 
mean— and cannot withhold my admiration of 
everything that is new. 

When I saw Mr. Smith's double-barreled-hi- 
presto-action, could I refuse to testily? And 
when Mr. Jones produced his lightning-flash- 
treble -jointed - repeating - hammer - shank, how 
then? 

I have testified to the supremacy of pianos 
without tops and without bottoms, and why? be. 
cause the sound was doubled, for it came out 
both ways I 

Also, to sounding-boards above and below, 
convex and concave, jammed up and rolled out. 

Also to overstrings and understrings, horizon- 
tal, diagonal, and perpendicular. 

I could not withhold my admiration when Mr. 
Diedenhofferzollverienmannteufel inserted a look- 
ing-glass inside the cover of his piano, thus doub- 
ling its tone by reflecting the sound.. Ahl that 
was a lovely invention I It was purely aesthetic, 
appealing solely to the imagination. 

But when the wonderful Giraffe was invented, 
after having been in use forty years, then* indeed, 
I flowed over with admiration, and liter- 
ally wept a certificate— Joy protruded at 'every 
pore, so that I hardly knew what I signed. 

Am I, then, to be blamed for appreciating the 
progress of human invention ? . Are coarse minds 
to be allowed to throw "change" in my face— I 
don't mean small change, you know — because I 
am willing to sanction with my name, what I be- 
lieve to be improvements? . No, sir. "" 

Mr. Bach Thalberg Hoskins is not a gentleman, 
and I advise you, if you wish me to testify to the 
superiority of your valuable Journal, to publish 
no more, communications from that source. 
Yours with profound esteem, 
L. S. D. 

N. B.— By the way, you did. not mention the 
price, less fifty per cent., of those certificates of 
Hoskins. L. S. D. 

Remarks. We publish the communication of 
L. S. D. notwithstanding its personal character, 



because the.writer seems to be highly impressible, 
generous, and forgiving. Mr. Hoskins views the 
matter from an exceptional stand-point, and throws 
his sarcasms with too reckless a fling. L. S. D. 
does not mend the matter by exposing in his com- 
munication, a too fatal facility in bestowing his 
praises, and a personal techiness in assuming a 
cap which was probably not intended for him. 

The gist of the matter is this: Nine-tenths of 
our manufacturers turn out such truly admirable 
instruments, that it would be hard to deny 
them their just meed of praise, and our pro- 
fessional men with their accustomed kind- 
liness of .nature, award that praise which can- 
not be denied to the many who deserve it, and 
cannot be arrogated to any one maker. Their 
records stand, and the instruments sustain and 
justify them. 

We have concluded to return Mr. Hoskins his 
certificates, and shall not, therefore, be able to 
inform L. S. D. as to price less fifty percent. &c, 

[Ed. A. A J. 



Mr. Editor: 

The opening of the new organ by Hall & 
Labagh in the House of Prayer, Newark, was the 
occasion of a very agreeable gathering of musical 
people and friends of the congregation on Tues- 
day Evening, 22d inst. The organ has two rows 
of keys and two octaves of pedals, a 16 feet open 
diapason running through, and is an uncommonly 
brilliant and effective instrument for its size. The 
programme consisted of six pieces: threo per- 
formed by Mr. Fred. Fielding, ■ an admirable 
organist though almost totally blind, and three 
by Mr. Geo. W. Morgan, . whose magnificent 
handling and pedaling of the organ is too well 
known among your readers to need additional 
praise from me. The visiting party from New 
York were elegantly and hospitably entertained 
by the Junior Warden of the parish, and returned 
to the city by a late train with very pleasant 
impressions of Jersey. J. 



A VISIT TO THE ARTISTS' PARADISE. 



Pompeii, we humbly conceive, was but lath 
and plaster compared with what was then here. 
Then, no doubt, villatic wonders inlaid and faced 
all this sleep, — terrace, and tank, and peristyle 
of marble descending between the sunny hills, 
from the blue sky to the blue bay, like a silvery 
stream in many water-falls. But now, time and 
repeated earthquakes— of which the special monu- 
ment is yon bare and shabby New Mount, — and 
Norman and Saracen raiders, in succession, have 
wrought such changes that Baull is nothing but a 
noisome village street, sloping down between the 
vines and the olives. The most distinguished 
promenade of all antiquity is said to have been 
yonder beach between the Lucrine lake and the 
sea, cut through by the port Agrippa made, and 
further shortened for a similar purpose by King 
Bomba only yesterday. But iancy banks it up 
again, and despite the solitude, sees very clearly 
that Brighton, or Baden Baden, could teem forth 
nothing v nottanie in comparison with what teemed 
there habitually in the high vernal season. — There, 
traceable through the throng (which sometimes is 
brought to a stand, there are so many), is the 
senator, as fussy after pleasure as in Eome after 
important business, holding his light Grecian 
cloak daintily, on the gad, both ears open to his 
Greek fleedmen, who are cleverly quizzing pro- 
vincial elegance. " Who was that portly old lady 



in a wonderful wig, borne past in a palaquin? " 
he inquires in a voice unwontedly mild and gra- 
cious. "^Edepoll and there is Pollutia Puppia 
herself I She cut me; but she certainly smiled. 
(Find out, my Achilles, where she lodges.) These 
rough fellows of sailors from Misenum should not 
bring their cheese flavor here, where there is such 
a crowd one can scarcely keep moving. But so, 
so: now we move again. 'Tis certainly abun- 
dantly pleasant! And ffiere is Lollia Bibula as, 
well. But look the other way; don't see her." — 
Now nothing but a carriage like our own was 
moving near the spot. 

As in a softened elegiac mood, we descended 
through Bauli, an old woman was declaming at 
the door of one of the houses in highly pathetic 
excitement, imploring attention to her mother, 
who, a century old, was lying in bed, just within 
the open door. The local successor of Agrippina 
lay on a large disorderly bed, her grizzled hair 
capless, her fleshless face yellow and wonderfully 
flirrowed, but animated by singularly bright, 
lively black eyes. Eagerly, tremulously seizing 
my hand, she carried it to her lips. Glancing 
round, and seeing nothing but symptoms of pov- ' 
erty and privation, I exclaimed, "Ah, poor old 
woman, you are fast going to a better world I " 
In the near presence of inevitable mortality, feel- 
ing a strong human tie between us, feeling all my 
analogous weakness and helplessness,- in the con- 
fused emotions of the moment, my lips bent down, 
and touched her foremost frontal wrinkle; a con- 
sciousness stealing over me at the moment that 
my left hand, with my silver piece in it prepared, 
was fervently caught by her octogenarian daugh- 
ter, whosj handsome old eyes, filling with tears, 
gazed into mine with the tendercst light of rever- 
ential anticipative gratitude. Had I beeD Gari- 
baldi himself (St. Joseph they call him), come to 
the hunible bedside of parting mortality, to cheer 
it with that apostolic benignity of his' which is no 
distinguish^ of persons, she could not possibly 
have thrown more veneration into her counte- 
nance. — We were in view, by-the-bye, almost of 
the scene where "he told the rustical old pilgrim to 
heroic saintship not to kneel to him: tor, said he, 
they who so bend their backs, get them not 
straight again. — "Surely, surely, she cannot mis- 
take me for him," passed whimsically through my 
thoughts, "in consequence of this vacati'&n hat 
and beard: " a fancy wild indeed, yet rendered 
not wholly unnatural by the beautiful and affec- 
tionate veneration with which I felt myself re- 
garded, and of which San Giuseppe Nuovissimo 
alone was worthy. Meanwhile the piece ol silver, 
near fal'ing to the ground, was only saved by her 
neat and provident manipulation. And I ad- 
mired, loved her, the more for this discreet care- 
fulness ; for was it not for the maternal sustena- 
tion ? Even had she been importunate, and she 
was not, our own want of liberal charity drives 
them to this; for our own good, more than for 
theirs, must they sometimes almost coerce our of- 
fering. Besides, when we blame their way of 
gaining the alms, let us bethink us to what beau- 
tiful and touching purposes they may devote 
tbem. 

And yet, before leaving Bauli, I was convinced 
that the cupidity of these southern Italians, sur- 
passes any I ever met with. If you look even at 
an old woman, you are expected to pay for It— if 
at a babe in the mother's arms, charmed with its 
beauty, she is so little touched as to ask with cold 
vivacity for grani. To the ba, ba, 6a— the first 
distinct articulation of babies— the provident pa- 
rents .begin their philological coutse of training 
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by adding assiduously iocchi. The flr9t word 
' taught is ba-ba-ba-vocchi; and the last mewllngs 
of old age shrink to the same deeply-founded syl- 
lables, here the alpha and omega of the human 
tongue. Ask but for a cup of water (as occurred 
on returning through Pozzuoli husky with dust), 
and you have to pay for all the cups of water 
that can be improvised at the moment; and it you 
pay not enough, you are greeted by contemptu- 
ous sharp looks from handsome features, that 
seem to have traces of Livia or Sempronia in 
them. As the carriage approaches, the idiots of 
the stately little town, the blind, the very sore, are 
gathered and led up to you to be paid; and in the 
absence of small money, the blessings of Santa 
Lucia and Snnta Antonio is not on you. 

On returning, the view towards Base was, in 
form and character, perfect, to ideality, in the 
tenderly serene evening, forming a seeming pic- 
ture, profoundly, pensively, sweetly Italian,— 
where our biga aflectionately lingered, instead of 
hurrying back to Pausylipum, in time to sup with 
that fiddle-faddle old senator we descried on the 
Lucrine beach. And on winding about the pro- 
montory that is graced with his villa, the variety 
of beauty became wonderful; at one moment the 
retrospect just dwelt upon, at the next, the whole 
bay of Naples— the spangled calm oi its blue wa- 
ters glimpsing behind hedges of aloes and the In- 
dian fig. And these crowned yellow rocks, with 
re<nilar. horizontal ilutings, curiously like archi- 
tectural plinths and cornices, but sinking and ris- 
ing here and there, from volcanic upheavals in 
times before Vesuvius renewed his man-forgotten 
activity; when thelschian mount Eponeuswas 
the great volcano of South Italy, the outbreak of 
the Typhsean hell, the mutterer ot the ominous 
mysteries of Orcus. And then the whole pro- 
montory of Sorrento at last displayed its beauties, 
came out from the aerial film of a whole week's 
seclusion, in such colors as if the very landscape 
had put on gala ; yet a wonderfully tender whitish 
light, very characteristic of this climate, pervad- 
ing all. Distinct the many foldings of the preci- 
pices which cluster into the pyramidal mountain 
of the Great St. Angelo, the windings of the ter- 
raced road, the green steeps sprinkled with bright 
dwellings to a great height, like flocks oi'Venus's 
doves newly dismissed from her car, alter some 
aerial voyage in which she had dispensed her 
gayest influences. "W. P. Baylet. 



AET UNIONS. 



Lord Robert Montagu's Committee will have, 
as we have said, an opportunity of considering 
bow far Sir Robert Peel's assertion, that Art 
Unions are wrong in principle, and unserviceable to 
good Art, is sustained by facts. We have bad 
some experience. The London Art Union has 
been in existence thirty years; and its subscrip- 
tions have amounted to £320, 000. We have high- 
class Unions and low-class Unions. We have 
guinea subscribers and shilling subscribers,— all 
doing a little private gambling for prints and 
busts; and all affecting an air of patronage 
which artists would indignantly refuse. What 
have been the results? That during these past 
thirty years Art has made a certain progress 
among us,— particularly Manufacturing Art,— no 
one will deny; but no man with true knowledge 
of the facts will attribute any part ot this improve- 
ment to the Art Unions. It has been the conse- 
quence of a gradual movement of ideas, of which 
the House oi Commons has been no more than an 
intelligent witness and interpreter. See what the 
nation— as represented by its Chancellors of the 
Exchequer— has done for Art during the past 
twenty years. In 1846 the amount voted by Par- 
liament for purposes connected with the Fine 
Arts was 

Schools of Design £5.381 

National Gallery 8,390 

£8,771 
In 1861 the amount voted for the same object 
was — 

Science and Art Department. . . .£77,416 

National Gallery 11,670 

Soltykoff Collection 8,000 

Drawings by Old Masters 2,600 



94,686 
8,771 



TERESA CARRENO. 



There is in a late number oi V Art Musical the 
following flattering notice of the gitted South 
American child-pianist, Teresa Carreno : 

' ' A little wonder, a real prodigy arrived among 
us a tew days ago. She comes from America. 
Her name is Teresa de Carreno; she is but twelve 
years of age, and is endowed with ideal beauty. 
This young and sympathetic child plays the piano 
in a manner that would surprise Liszt himself. 
It is inoredib'.e. In a few* days, although the 
.musical season is near to its close, the name ol 
Teresa de Carreno will be known in all our Paris- 
ian salons. She is accompanied by her mother 
and by her lather. Senor de Carreno is a distin- 
guished man : ex-minister of finances in Venezuela, 
and now a political exile. These three travelers 
were nearly a month upon their ocean voyage. 
The steamship upon which they were passengers 
was wrecked, and by an unheard ot chance, they 
were taken up by a passing ship. 

Cecilia. 



Increase £86,814 

Last year the total sum voted by Parliament for 
these purposes was upwards of £190,000; being 
more than twenty times the amount appropriated 
in 1846. 

Here are the true grounds for the large pros- 
perity of artists in the recent past. £190,000 in 
one year I What other nation spends so much 
public money on Art ? Since Art Unions were 
established, the Vernon, Sheepshanks, Turner, 
Bell, and other collections of modern Art have 
been added to the great treasuries of the nation. 
It is true that these collections are almost entirely 
gifts to the nation; it is also true that the nation 
had already inspired the donors with a confidence 
in its taste and wisdom. The State has also 
taken charge of erecting buildings tor their 
reception, and of defraying the expense of their 
exhibition. 

The number of pictures and works of art exhibi- 
ted in the public galleries in London in the past 
year (1865) was about 7,000. What portion of 
these works were bought by the Art Unions ? A 
very near answer may be given. The number 
purchased on account of the London and Glas- 
gow Art Unions (the only two of these Associa- 
tions which made purchases of any great extent) 
may be estimated at 200. What is this number 
among so many T If the best works were pur- 
chased, it would be something. But the truth is 
notoriously the other way. 200 is a small frac- 
tion ot 7,000. Why, there are some six or eight 
private dealers in London whose collections are 
of tor higher character and value than the works 



which have hitherto been purchased through the 5 
instrumentality of Art Unions. The only people 
who benefit by these Unions are the picture frame 
makers. 

As regards the " encouragement of the highest 
Art," which was originalty intended to be one of 
the most prominent objects of Art Unions, it is 
only necessary, in order to show how far this 1 
object has been attained, or even attempted, to 
point out that this year the London Art Union, 
with a subscription list of £11,713, gave only 
three prizes of a value exceeding £100 each, the 
values of each prize being respectively one of 
£200, two of £160. What sort of high-class pic- 
ture can you buy in the open; market for £160 ? 
A Faed, a Ward, a Frith, cannot be obtained 
under £700 or £800. But this is only in the high- 
est region. 

During the same year the average value of each 
picture prize was little over £32 Ids. ; and this 
may be estimated as a close general average of 
the ordinary value of the paintings distributed by 
the London Art Union. This amount may be 
considered higher than the usual average value of 
the paintings obtained through other guinea Art 
Unions, In the provincial Art Unions the prizes 
average from £8 to £18; but these art Unions 
have mostly Is. shares, and the purchases are 
usually made from local Exhibitions, in which the 
field of selection is much smaller than that open 
to the Metropolitan Associations. These pictures, 
together with an occasional bronze cast, medal, a 
Parian statuette, or an engraving, form the prizes 
which, generally speaking, are the means by 
which the Art Unions profess to accomplish the 
mission which tbey have assumed of encouraging 
Art in every branch, "especially the highest." 
It is obvious that the result is mediocre as regards 
the paintings, and positively inferior in ■ other 
respects, whilst the engravings which are annually 
distributed with a view to develop that branch of 
Art, are generally in every Way inferior to engrav- 
ings which are issued through the ordinary chan- 
nels of publication. The same truth must be 
stated with regard to the bronzes and Parian 
statuettes, which are not only brought out finer in 
character, but in greater variety, by the manufac- 
turers of those articles. In fact, in such respects 
the contributions of the Art Unions to the Art 
Fund of the country are absolutely paltry, interior 
in every respect to the articles which are supplied 
to the public through the ordinary medium of 
trade ; whilst in many instances the objects selected 
have been actually published by the trade, and 
Art Unions have been used as the means of 
getting rid of chromo-lithographs, and even pho- 
tographs, which are to be had at all times through 
the ordinary channels of commerce. Sir Robert 
Peel's principle has met with a triumphant vindi- 
cation. 

Art has realized far more, standing on its own 
merits, than from the artificial encouragement 
afforded to it by the Art Unions. The Committee 
on Arts of 1836 remarked in their Report that '• it 
seems probable that the principle of tree competi- 
tion in Art, as in commerce, will ultimately tri- 
umph over all artificial institutions." This was, 
in fact, Sir Robert Peel's position. 

As regards the social eflcct of Art Unions, their 
tendency is to encourage that propensity for 
gambling which it was the objectof the Lottery 
Act to discourage. This is particularly attested 
by the rapid increase of shilling Art Unions. The 
guinea Art Unions make hardly any progress; for 
example, in 1848 the subscriptions to the London 
Art Unions amounted to £12,857, whilst during 



